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flows over the surface of the ground. The rain water
dissolves out, little by little, such portions of the rocks
as it can remove. In the case of some rocks, such as
limestone, the whole, or almost the whole, of the sub-
stance of the rock is carried away in solution. In
other kinds, the portion dissolved is the cementing
material whereby the mass of the rock was bound
together; so that, when it is taken away, the rock
crumbles into mere earth or sand, which is readily
washed away by the rain. Hence one of the causes
of the mouldering of stone is the action of the carbonic
acid taken up by rain.

5. In the second place, the oxygen of the portion of
air contained in rain water helps to decompose rocks.
When a piece of iron has been exposed for a time to
the weather, in any damp climate or season, it
rusts. You know how, in the course of years, iron
railings get quite eaten through, and how you can
scrape the clirty yellow crust or powder from the
corroded surfaces. This rust is a compound substance,
formed .by the union of oxygen with iron. It con-
tinues to be formed as long as any of the unrustecl
iron remains, since, as each crust of rust is washed off,
a new layer of iron is laid open to the attacks of the
oxygen. What happens to an iron railing or a steel
knife, happens also, though not so quickly, nor so
strongly, to many rocks. They, too, rust by absorbing
oxygen. A crust of corroded rock forms on their
surface, and, when it is knocked off by the rain, a
fresh layer of rock is reached by the ever-present and
active oxygen.